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GO AFTER THIS PRODUCTION IN A BIG WAY 

Here is the 

CAST - SYNOPSIS - EXPLOITATION IDEAS 

Artists’ Drawings and Newspaper Advertising Suggestions on 

DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS’ 

latest United Artists production 

“THE NUT” 


Read every line of this article and you’ll find many sug¬ 
gestions that will help you to increase your box-office re¬ 
ceipts. 

To make a picture the biggest 
thing in your town you must ad- 

* vertise and exploit it in propor- 
^ tion. 

“The Nut” is the biggest kind 
of a big picture. That’s not an 
idle statement. It’s a fact. Critics 
say so. First run exhibitors de¬ 
clare it. The motion picture fans 
are shouting from the very 
“house-tops’’ that same thing. It’s 
the biggest kind of a big picture. 

Now just take a moment, and 
think. 

Think what you would really 
want to do with the biggest pic¬ 
ture that you ever had the privi¬ 
lege to give to your patrons, the 
people who have made your 
house the success it is. 

There’s only one answer. 

You’d want to give them the best 
show put on in the best possible 
manner you ever did. 

To accomplish that purpose, 
and to make it profitable to you 
by doing SO, GO OUT AND EX¬ 
PLOIT THE PICTURE. Get 

every man, woman and child to 
talk about “The Nut” weeks be¬ 
fore it is to run in your town. Do 
something, even if it’s the wild¬ 
est, most haram-skarum stunt im¬ 
aginable, wild as wild can be. 

* BUT DO SOMETHING. 

Primarily there’s the name of 
Fairbanks. You don’t have to 
sell “Doug.’’ It’s a fact that the 
majority of the people who go to 
pictures love him and want to see 
him in whatever he does. BUT 
DON’T STOP THERE. Let the 

majority alone. Get the other 
forty-nine or ten per cent, (what¬ 
ever it may be) interested in this 
picture, and watch yourself break 
your box-office record. 

Play with the name Fairbanks. 

Run a teaser campaign on his 
name even if you do it a month 
before the show comes to town. 

Use copy like, “Fairbanks is com¬ 
ing—Fairbanks Will Visit Here 
Soon—Do You Want to See 
‘Doug’ Face to Face” and copy 
like that,—all sorts of phrases 
that will attract, but in doing it 
plaster the whole town with it. 

When you get them so interested 


in the fact that “Doug” is really coming, then tell them in 
what he is to appear. 

In “The Nut.” Honestly, did you ever have a title to 
a picture that ever lended itself 
so wonderfully to exploitation 
purposes? There are numerous 
ways to play with it in your ex¬ 
ploitation. Take some of the or¬ 
dinary ones. Run a contest for 
the person who will write the best 
answer on “Who’s the World’s 
Greatest ‘Nut.’ ” Do this in con¬ 
nection with a newspaper and 
have them print the answers 
every day. In your town there 
are lots of characters who are 
considered “nuts.’’ Pull some¬ 
thing with them. Photograph 
them, and have a voting contest 
as to who’s “the worst nut in 
town.” Have school children con¬ 
test on who can send you the 
greatest number of different 
kinds of nuts. And more of that 
kind. 

It won’t be a hard thing to get 
a bag of nuts the week before 
you open your show and pass 
them out to the patrons one each, 
in a bag, with a card, “Here’s a 
nut for you. Wait till you see 
what kind of real nut ‘Doug’ is 
in ‘The Nut,’ then you’ll know 
what nuts are.” 

You can decorate your lobby 
with strings of nuts of all kinds 
and have a contest for money 
prizes, advertised in the papers, 
for the person who can tell you 
what kind and how many nuts 
you have strung around your 
lobby. 

Get the grocers in your town 
to have a barrel of nuts in their 
window and offer a prize to the 
person who can guess how many 
nuts are in the barrel. In all these 
things tie it up with the Fair¬ 
banks’ picture by having display 
cards in these windows. Your 
merchants will be only too glad 
to do such stunts if you slip them 
a ticket or two for their trouble, 
and then you can prove to them 
also, that all such things are also 
attention attractors for their 
stores. 

Arrange with the grocery de¬ 
partments of your different de¬ 
partment stores as well as the in¬ 
dividual stores that specialize in 
groceries, for special sales of 


DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS 
in 

“THE NUT” 

Story By Kenneth Davenport. 

Scenario by William Parker and Lotta Woods. 

Directed by Ted Reed 
THE CAST 

Charlie Jackson . DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS 

Estrell Wynn .. MARGUERITE DELAMOTTE 

Philip Feeney .. WILLIAM LOWERY 

“Gentleman George” . GERALD PRING 

Pernelius Vanderbrook, Jr. MORRIS HUGHES 

Claudine Dupree .. BARBARA LA MARR 

Charley Jackson, an eccentric young fellow who lives in Greenwich 
Village is in love with Estrell Wynn, another villager, who has a theory 
about helping poor children become good citizens. Her theory is that this 
can be accomplished by having rich people open their homes each day for 
the slum children. 

Charley gives a party to which he has invited various men and women 
of affairs. He thinks to interest them in the girl’s project. A fireworks 
device which Charley has rigged up for the occasion explodes prematurely 
and the rich guests refuse to have anything to do with the plan. 

Philip Feeney, a gentl-man gambler who poses as a respectable citizen 
also is in love with Estrell. When Charley’s party fails Feeney offers to 
help Estrell. 

Charley spends the night in jail as a result of his fireworks episode. 
Here he meets a crook, “Gentleman George,” who poses as a cousin to 
Pernelius Vanderbrook. He promises to introduce Charley to Vander- 
brook and other rich men if Charley will pay him a substantial sum of 
money. 

Charley tells Estrell the next day what he is going to do and she 
forgives him for his first failure. 

When Charley is introduced to the supposed rich men he learns that 
they are crooks and that Philip Feeney is the owner of a gambling es¬ 
tablishment. Feeney tries to pass the affair off as a joke and has Char¬ 
ley’s money returned to him, but Charley realizes he narrowly escaped 
being bunkoed. 

Charley tries to meet the real Vanderbrook but fails in three succes¬ 
sive attempts. He has told Estrell he will have Vanderbrook and other 
rich men at his apartment at eight o’clock to-night and he knows he must 
make good or she will turn him down. As the time draws nearer Char¬ 
ley becomes desperate. He tries to hire a man to pose as Vanderbrook. 
The man thinks he is crazy. 

Charley hits on the idea of getting three wax figures to represent 
Vanderbrook and the rich men. He steals these figures from a museum. 

Estrell makes a speech before the wax figures in a darkened room. 
Charley is hiding behind a door and talking through a speaking tube for 
the dummies. Estrell discovers that the figures are dummies and becomes 
very angry with Charley. 

Charley tries to telephone to Estrell’s apartment and resorts to 
various strategies in an effort to become reconciled but all of his attempts 
are futile. 

Information reaches one of the newspapers that a man was seen 

carrying a body through the streets. This was in fact Charley carrying 

one of the wax figures. On the staff of the paper is Pernelius Vander¬ 

brook, Jr., known as “millionaire reporter.” .He is assigned to run 
down the story. The police, too, are after the man with the body. 

Vanderbrook eventually locates Charley. Charley tells him the 

whole story. Vanderbrook sees in it a good story for his paper. He 
agrees to help Charley put through the girl’s project if Charley will keep 
away from other reporters. At this point, the police, hot on Charley’s 
trail come to his apartment. Charley escapes from them by posing as a 
policeman. Then Charley and young Vanderbrook learn that Estrell has 
gone to Feeney’s gambling establishment unaware of the character of the 
place and to meet some influential people Feeney has promised to have 
present. Charley and Vanderbrook start to the rescue. Vanderbrook 
goes to report to his paper and Charley continues on to Feeney’s. 

Charley undertakes a single-handed raid on Feeney’s place. He 
is almost successful when he is recognized and has to make a dash for 
liberty. He is pursued to the basement where he hides in the furnace. 

His way to the upper stories barred by the crooks, Charley crawls 

up the heating flues. He has been followed to the place by the police and 

they start a raid. Charley hears Feeney’s sweetheart tell the police 
that Feeney is in a dining room upstairs with a girl. Charley realizes 
he must get Estrell out of the gambling den before the police reach her. 
He crawls rapidly up the heating pipe and gets out of the register. He 
quickly tells Estrell the situation and they have just gotten out of sight 
in the heating pipe when the police batter down the door of the dining 

room. Meanwhile, Feeney, who has heard the noise of the raid has 

abandoned Estrell. 

Charley takes Estrell out of the basement door. Just as they feel 
safe they are espied by young Vanderbrook who has two policemen with 
him. Vanderbrookk points them out. A chase ensues. Charley and 
Estrell are finally captured and taken to the night court. Here to their 
surprise, the magistrate “sentences” them to “a life of happiness.” Just 
as he is performing the ceremony Charley sees Feeney outside. He 
leaps through the window and on top of Feeney. A spectacular fight 
follows, culminating with Feeney being knocked into an ambulance. 

Charley returns to the court room and the marriage ceremony is 
completed. 

Charley is taljfln to the Vanderbrook home where he discovers that 
the supposed senior Vanderbrook he attempted to meet was in reality the 
steward. 











Don’t pass this by—Read it all and profit by it 


Note to Exhibitors : 

Because of the unusual advertising opportunities that are offered by the production of “The Nut,” the 
greatest amount of care has been utilized in carefully working out every phase of your exploitation cam¬ 
paign. The material in this folder, principally artists’ drawings, are all additional to the prepared news¬ 
paper advertising cuts and mats presented in another folder. These artists’ drawings have proven exception¬ 
ally successful. Live-wire exhibitors everywhere are using them. Their popularity is due principally to 
the fact that they can be enlarged or reduced to whatever size desired. Entire campaigns have been worked 
out successfully with these suggestions and they have proven highly valuable as attention attractors. 
There are no cuts or mats to these drawings. The material prepared for you upon which cuts and mats 
are obtainable from your Exchange are pictured in the folder containing the Program and Newspaper Ex¬ 
ploitation suggestions. 


nuts. Have them put in special window displays of walnuts 
or other kinds, and place your stills of “Doug in The Nut’ 
in these displays. A couple of passes to window dressers 
usually fixes this. 

And with this, have the merchants advertise their nut 
sales with your advertisement of the show in the center. Such 
co-operative advertising is always attractive. 

In the picture “Doug” impersonates a number of world 
heroes. Also wax dummies play an important part. Why 
not a number of dummies dressed in queer garb in the lobby? 
A letter assigned for each with an inscription like this: “I am 
one of Douglas Fairbanks’ pals in ‘The Nut.’ Step inside and 
see me. I’m here. So’s ‘Doug.’ 

Have your artist paint nuts on large cards with the stills 
of the picture in the middle. Fill the lobby with such attrac¬ 
tors and you’ll get them coming. 

For a bally-hoo, why not a big walking nut? Let a man 
walk around town in a paper mache nut, with this inscription 
on it: “See me at the.Theatre next. 

Or have an impersonator of Lincoln, General Grant, 
Tom Thumb or Napoleon, walk around town passing out 
cards on which could be printed: Doug Fairbanks tries to 

look like me down at the.. • • Theatre. You 

should see him. He’s a nut in ‘The Nut. 

The picture offers an unusually good opportunity for a 
novelty musical and stage setting for first and subsequent run 
theatres. Build for your stage a big papier mache walnut, 
large enough to hold a trio or quartette. Let the nut open at 
the seam and be hinged in the back. In this nut place a trio 
or quartette of girl singers attractively attired. As your cur¬ 
tain goes up let them be singing. At the end of the song, let 
the lid of the nut raise slowly exposing them to view. When 
the nut is wide open let them step out and come to the front 
of the stage for the final song. If you don t want to use sing¬ 
ers, dancers of either the Grecian or ballet type will put this 
over; or a male quartette in ridiculous costumes or the im- 
personastic styles like in the future, carrying out the nut idea 
by doing either a nutty dance or singing some sort of a nutty 
ragtime song. Cost estimates for the building of such a nut 
are between $15 and $25, just according to where you live. 

The exhibitor can interest the women in this picture by 
playing up the angle that the story is based on a plan pro¬ 
posed by the heroine through which she hopes to better the 
condition of the poor children. Stress this point in all adver¬ 
tising. Also play up the love angle. It is a picture that will 
appeal to suitors whose courtships have gone awry. Perhaps 
they can learn from the picture why the girl they sought did 
not look with favor upon their method of wooing. This feat¬ 
ure is a lesson to the over-zealous lover. At the same time 
more styles of love-making are advanced in this photoplay 
than in any shown in a long while. This angle will interest 
the women. Don’t miss it in your advertising. Beside the 


romantic side of this photoplay, it offers a good opportunity 
for a human interest appeal. A benefit showing, in co-opera¬ 
tion with one of the local papers, for the kids of your tene¬ 
ment district, or for your children’s hospital or orphanage 
will net a lot of publicity with a box-office pull. 

To announce the show to mothers and kiddies, carry an 
ad. stating that on the Saturday preceding the opening of 
“The Nut” a thousand walnuts will be distributed by the 
ushers or ticket-taker to the children who attend the theatre 
and that in twenty-five of these walnuts will be passes to the 
Douglas Fairbanks’ picture. This ought to increase your at¬ 
tendance, especially if you are running a neighborhood house, 
or one in small town. Some novelty company will fix the 
walnuts with the passes for a nominal cost, providing it can¬ 
not be done by some member of the theatre staff. 

The heroine of this picture has a hobby. So has nearly 
everybody who will view it. Offer a small prize to the per¬ 
son who writes the best 100-word essay on the value of a 
hobby; or offer a prize for the most unique hobby. Here’s 
another angle. Find out what the hobbies of your leading 
citizens are—especially the mayor, leading merchant, chief 
of police, etc. Get one of the local papers tb stage a ‘‘Hobby 
Week.’’ This will probably appeal to one of the page con¬ 
ductors—the editor of the woman’s page, for instance. Deal 
with the paper that specializes in human interest stuff, of 
which there is always one in every city. 


A contest entitled, ‘‘What’s the nuttiest thing you ever 
did?’’ A small cash prize will take care of this. Play it in 
conjunction with a paper. Or run an advertising campaign 
on it, and let the answers be sent to the theatre. Appoint 
the Mayor, the president of the leading women’s club and a 
prominent merchant or school superintendent as judges. 


A contest for school kids, arranged through the Board 
of Education, in which they are to write an essay entitled, 
“What are the qualities that make for good citizenship?” The 
theme of “The Nut” is making better citizens of poor chil¬ 
dren. This is the angle you will have to tie it up from. 

Catch lines for your slides, programs or newspaper ads. 
Insert them in the copy you write. 

An obstacle race to the heart of a maid. 

The man who invented his way to the altar. 

An over-zealous lover’s pursuit of a petulant maiden. 

He loved a maid who loved a hobby. 

He was eccentric, she had a hobby. He pursued her 
and trouble pursued him. But he won when he found that 
the way to her heart was through her hobby. 

A combination of crooks, trouble, love thrills and mad 
adventure. 

He leaped over the housetops to her heat. 








When you don’t use these designs you pass up 
your biggest bet 

Every exhibitor uses single column space some time or other in his advertising campaign on a picture. 
Generally they are set up by the newspaper itself. When they are, you get the same type as the other fel¬ 
low, your opposition. These single column artists’ drawings will give your announcement a distinction and 
will stand out like none other on any type-set page. Have your engraver insert your theatre announce¬ 
ment in the place allotted in each drawing, have him make a cut of it, and watch the results. Attractive 
heralds or dodgers can be printed by the job printer of your town by simply taking any of the many artists’ 
drawings and have him make a cut of your selection, the size you desire, and have imprinted in the space 
alotted a few lines of copy, suggestions for which you will also find in this folder. 




































































































Everything symbolical for this great picture 






























You want to attract attention—don’t you? Well—why don’t you 

use these artists’ designs in your adv. layouts? 

Every community has its individuality. Every manager knows his own people best. The live-wire exhibi¬ 
tor plans constructive advertising campaigns, some extending two or there weeks prior to the opening of the 
production. They want to make their own layouts, folowing in most instances, however, the prepared ad¬ 
vertising suggested. Instead of one, two and three-column space, they use four, five, six and seven-col¬ 
umn advertisements. And those who do this find that our artists’ drawings are a highly successful substi¬ 
tute for the costly art w'ork they would be compelled to obtain for their purposes was it not issued in this 
folder. Every suggestion on every former production has been used, and used often, and moreover, in 
campaigns that proved remarkably successful from a box-office standpoint. We have scaled each drawing so 
that you can tell at a glance precisely what space will be required for any size advertisement. 
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Why It Is Important and Valuable to You to Take Photographs of Your Exploitation 


All of the leading motion picture journals are conducting 
excellent exploitation departments and they are always de- 
sirious of obtaining photographs and short stories of the 
exploitation, advertising and publicity ideas that are put 
across on every Fairbanks production by the live-wire, wide¬ 
awake exhibitors. 

They are at all times desirious of giving every real show¬ 
man tne just credit for his work. Hundreds of exhibitors 
are represented in their pages each year, and since exploita¬ 
tion has become one of the great features of putting a pic¬ 
ture across, the “other fellow” is always anxious to know 
what his brother exhibitor did. 

Our advertising and exploitation department is in daily 
touch with the editors of the exploitation departments of 


trade journals and all that is necessary for you to do is 
to have photographs taken of your “stunts” and send 
Charles E. Meyer, Advertising and Publicity Manager, five 
or more copies of each idea, and we will personally see that 
they will be pictured and storied in the trade journals. 

Pick up any of the trade papers, the News, World, Ex¬ 
hibitors Herald, Trade Review, Amusement. Any of them. 
Their most attractive departments are their exploitation de¬ 
partments. And not only attractive. They tell you how 
the other fellow made real money, and it helps you to do 
the same thing. 

SO DON’T FORGET. Photograph everything you do. 
Write a few lines to us about it. AND WE WILL GET 
YOU YOUR CREDIT IN THE INDUSTRY FOR YOU. 






























Here's something different—something unique. Try it out— 

You’ll get results 



- ■ - 








































Accessory Order Blank for “The Nut” 


Address . 

Name of Theatre 



How 

Many 


Amount 


QSTERS 


One Sheet, No. 1, 12 cents .. 
One Sheet, No. 2, 12 cents . . 
Three Sheet, No. 1, 36 cents 
Three Sheet, No. 2, 36 cents 

Six Sheet, 72 cents . 

Twenty-four Sheet, $2.00 


WINDOW CARDS, 10 cents each 


LOBBY DISPLAY PHOTOS 


Colored Douglas Fairbanks 22x28, No. 1, 40 cents 
Colored Douglas Fairbanks 22x28, No. 2, 40 cents 
Colored Douglas Fairbanks 22x28, No. 3, 40 cents 
Colored Douglas Fairbanks 22x28, No. 4, 40 cents 
Colored Douglas Fairbanks 22x28, No. 5, 40 cents 

Colored “The Nut,” 22x28, 40 cents. 

Colored 11x14 (eight in set), 75 cents per set . . 
Black and White 8x10 (twelve in set), 

60 cents per set. 


8x10 BLACK AND WHITE SQUEEGEES 
Star and scene photos, 10 cents each . 


SLIDE, No. 1, 15 cents 
SLIDE, No. 2, 15 cents 


PROGRAM STAR CUTS, FINE SCREEN 

F1A—Thumbnail, 20 cents. 

F2A—One Column, 25 cents .. 

F6A—Two Column, 50 cents . 

NEWSPAPER STAR CUTS, COARSE SCREEN 

F 8—Thumbnail 20 cents . 

F 9—One Column, 25 cents . 

F 3—Two Column, 30 cents.. 

Fll—Three Column, 50 cents . 

STAR LINE CUTS, FOR NEWSPAPER AND ADS 

> F15—One Column line cut, 25 cents. 

F 6—Two Column line cut, 30 cents. 

^ F14—Three Column line cut, 60 cents. 

^NEWSPAPER SCENE CUTS, COARSE SCREEN 

01—One Column, 30 cents._- 

02—One Column, 30 cents . 

03—Two Column, 40 cents. 

04—Two Column, 40 cents. 

05—Three Column, 60 cents. 


MATS—No Charge 
How Many? 


ADVERTISING CUTS, LINE DRAWINGS 

OD1—One Column, 35 cents. 

OD2—One Column, 35 cents. 

OD3—Two Column, 60 cents. 

OD4—Two Column, 60 cents. 

OD5—Three Column, 80 cents. 

TOTAL ... 


Kindly remit full payment with accessory order. 








































































Complete Press Stories 

For a Two Week Newspaper Campaign for Your Theatre 

Douglas Fairbanks 

IN 

“THE NUT” 


For the convenience of Exhibitors, the press stories in this folder 
have been arranged so that they can be handled by the theatre 
manager or publicity man with the greatest dispatch and 
efficiency. 

MANY OF THE STORIES ARE PRINTED FOUR TIMES . 
It is a very small town, indeed, that does not have more than one 
newspaper. In the larger cities, where there are usually three 
or four newspapers of importance, it is the practice to have all 
of the newspapers run the same announcement stories. 

The preparation of these identical sets of publicity stories by the the¬ 
atre staff take time, which we hope our medium will save. 

In sending out these stories, it will merely be necessary to clip as many 
copies of each story as are desired from the following pages. 
FILL IN THE NAME OF YOUR THEATRE AND THE 
DATE OF THE RUN, where indicated, and then take them to 
the different newspaper offices. 

THERE ARE ALSO A NUMBER OF STORIES THAT CAN BE 
USED AS EXCLUSIVE STORIES . Be sure that in using these 
stories you make it plain to the newspaper editor that they are 
EXCLUSIVE. He likes EXCLUSIVE material. 

THERE IS A SOLID PAGE OF “SHORTS ” ALSO, for both your 
newspapers and your program. 

We hope that this method of handling press stories will be found a 
convenience by the theatre management. 

WRITE AND TELL US all about your campaign. 







First Advance Press Story— (Printed four times) 


NOTE TO EXHIBITORS: Give this story to the editors of the photoplay pages of your local papers twelve days before 
your play date. This makes it possible for him to print it in the Sunday paper a week before you open. Photoplay 
editors usually make up their Sunday pages on the Thursday preceding the date of issue. Get all the papers to use 
this announcement story. Ask for a double column head, a double column illustration and good position on the page. 
Take along a selection of stills or an assortment of mats from press book cuts so the editor can choose a suitable il¬ 
lustration. Before presenting the story be sure to clip off this note; it is not meant for editors’ eyes. 


Originality and Novelty of 
Treatment Make “Doug's” 
Next Picture Unique 

any Ingenious Methods Devised to 
Give Film Fans Something Widely 
Different in Screen Presentation 


An optical feast is promised to pic¬ 
ture patrons when Douglas Fair¬ 
banks’ new photo-feature, “The Nut,” 

opens next . for a . 

run at the . Theatre. 

According to advance reports re¬ 
garding this production, the public 
may expect to view a real celluloid 
innovation. For originality and nov¬ 
elty of treatment, this picture is said 
to excel anything yet attempted by 
the ingenious “Doug.” Although no 
announcement has been made of the 
exact nature of the photoplay, it is 
understood to provide a new type of 
characterization for the popular star. 

A statement issued from the New 
York office of the United Artists, 
which is releasing this ‘screen offering, 
Conveys the information that “The 
Nut” deals with the adventures of an 
eccentric young inventor who falls in 
7 love with a girl in New York’s his¬ 
toric Greenwich Village. “Doug’s” ad¬ 
ventures as a gay Lothario are said 
* involve some of the most amazing 
and comical complications ever shown 
upon the screen. Much of the “bus¬ 
iness” for the story, as well as data 
relating to the “locations” was gath¬ 
ered personally by Fairbanks during 
his stay in New York just after his 
return from Europe last Fall. 

With Kenneth Davenport, author of 
the piece, the star lived two weeks in 
the famous Bohemian quarters of the 
metropolis and made an intimate study 
of those eccentric and talented people 
who live in the Village. 

It is believed that as a result of 
these observations the picture-going 
public will be given the most life¬ 
like interpretation of the characteris¬ 
tics and mannerisms of these remark¬ 
able folk that has ever yet been 
shown. 

Preparations are already under way 

'J ~^ / at the . Theatre for special 

presentation of this film. Several 
added attractions and distinctive num¬ 
bers are being arranged for. 
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his stay in New York just after his 
return from Europe last Fall. 

With Kenneth Davenport, author of 
the piece, the star lived two Weeks in x 
the famous Bohemian quarters of the 
metropolis and made an intimate study 
of those eccentric and talented people 
who live in the Village. 

It is believed that as a result of 
these observations the picture-going 
public will be given the most life¬ 
like interpretation of the characteris¬ 
tics and mannerisms of these remark¬ 
able folk that has ever yet been 
shown. 

Preparations are already under way 

a t the . Theatre for special 

presentation of this film. Several 
added attractions and distinctive num¬ 
bers are being arranged for. 


Originality and Novelty of 
Treatment Make “Doug’s” 
Next Picture Unique 

Many Ingenious Methods Devised to 
Give Film Fans Something Widely 
Different in Screen Presentation 


An optical feast is promised to pic¬ 
ture patrons when Douglas Fair¬ 
banks’ new photo-feature, “The Nut,” 

opens next . for a . 

run at the . Theatre. 

According to advance reports re¬ 
garding this production, the public 
may expect to view a real celluloid 
innovation. For originality and nov¬ 
elty of treatment, this picture is said 
to excel anything yet attempted by 
the ingenious “Doug.” Although no 
announcement has been made of the 
exact nature of the photoplay, it is 
understood to provide a new type of 
characterization for the popular star. 

A statement issued from the New 
York office of the United Artists, 
which is releasing this screen offering, 
conveys the information that “The 
Nut” deals with the adventures of an 
eccentric young inventor who falls in 
love with a girl in New York’s his¬ 
toric Greenwich Village. “Doug’s” ad¬ 
ventures as a gay Lothario are said 
to involve some of the most amazing 
and comical complications ever shown 
upon the screen. Much of the “bus¬ 
iness” for the story, as well as data 
relating to the “locations” was gath¬ 
ered personally by Fairbanks during 
his stay in New York just after his 
return from Europe last Fall. 

With Kenneth Davenport, author of 
the piece, the star lived two weeks in 
the famous Bohemian quarters of the 
metropolis and made an intimate study 
of those eccentric and talented people 
who live in the Village. 

It is believed that as a result of 
these observations the picture-going 
public will be given the most life¬ 
like interpretation of the characteris¬ 
tics and mannerisms of these remark¬ 
able folk that has ever yet been 
shown. 

Preparations are already under way 

at the . Theatre for special 

presentation of this film. Several 
added attractions and distinctive num¬ 
bers are being arranged for. 

































Second Advance Story —(This story is printed four times) 


NOTE TO EXHIBITOR: Give this story to the editors of the photoplay pages of your local papers ten days be¬ 
fore play date. This makes it possible for them to print it in the Sunday paper a week before you open. Photoplay 
editors usually make up their Sunday pages on the Thursday preceding the date of issue. Ask for a double column 
illustration and good position on the page. Take along a selection of stills or an assortment of mats from press book 
cuts so the editor can choose a suitable illustration. Before presenting the story be sure to clip off this note; it is not 
meant for editors’ eyes. 


Fairbanks Goes Smashing Fairbanks Goes Smashing Fairbanks Goes Smashing 
Through Five Reels of Through Five Reels of Through Five Reels of 
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Fairbanks Goes Smashing 
Through Five Reels of 
Unique Story 

^43is Latest Production Is Creating a 
^ Sensation in Every Section 

of the Country 


In “The Nut,” Douglas Fairbanks’ 
fifth production for the United Ar¬ 
tists, the star has a vehicle that is ab¬ 
solutely made to order. It is not pic- 
turized from some widely-read book 
or famous stage play, but is an orig¬ 
inal story written especially for the 
occasion by Kenneth Davenport, and 
the screen adaption was prepared by 
William Parker and Lotta Woods un¬ 
der “Doug’s” own supervision. 

The management of the .. 

Theatre announces that Fairbanks’ ad- 
mirers will have an opportunity to 
view this versatile actor’s work from 
an entirely new angle when the pic¬ 
ture opens for a . run next 

.. Not only does he go smash¬ 
ing and crashing through five reels of 
complicated comedy-drama, but he 
portrays emotion that has a heart 
touch in it. The trend of the story 
carries him from the sublime to the 
ridiculous, and although much that 
he does is grotesque there is never a 
time it is said, when he does not win 
r .your sympathy with his antics. 

* “The Nut” is especially notable be¬ 
cause it is essentially a studio product. 
^Although the story material was as- 
*sembled and the plot worked out three 
. thousand miles from the scene of pro- 
ducton, yet the actual taking of the 
picture was accomplished on the Fair¬ 
banks’ “lot” in Los Angeles. Not a 
single scene 'was “shot” outside the 
high board fence that encircles the 
studio. All the elaborate exteriors, in¬ 
cluding several Greenwich Village 
streets, in addition to many lavish in¬ 
teriors, came out of the studio car- 
pentershop and the business office 
checkbook. 

This feature introduces in addition 
to the play itself another Fairbanks- 
made product, which in this case hap¬ 
pens to be Ted Reed, the director. 
Schooled as assistant on a number of 
Fairbanks’ productions, Reed now 
comes forward as 'a graduate, mega- 
phone-toter. His work in the prep¬ 
aration of “The Nut” isxsaid to stamp 
him as a production conductor of no 
small ability. 

Plans for a distinctive presentation 
of this feature are now being carried 

forward under the direction of. 

manager of the . Theatre. 
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he does is grotesque there is never a 
time it is said, when he does not win 
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Schooled as assistant on a number of 
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comes forward as a graduate mega- 
phone-toter. His work in the prep¬ 
aration of “The Nut” is said to stamp 
him as a production conductor of no 
small ability. 

Plans for a distinctive presentation 
of this feature are now being carried 
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manager of the . Theatre. 

































Advance Synopsis Press Story —(This story is printed four times) 


NOTE TO EXHIBITORS: Give this story to the editors of the photoplay pages of your local papers six days before 
your play date. This makes it possible for them to print it in the Sunday paper on or the day before you open. 
Photoplay editors usually make up their Sunday pages on the Thursday preceding the date of issue. Ask for a double 
column head, a double column illustration and good position on the page. Take along a selection of stills or an as¬ 
sortment of mats from press book cuts so the editor can choose a suitable illustration. Before presenting the story be 
sure to clip off this note; it is not meant for editors’ eyes. 


“Make Each Picture Better “Make Each Picture Better “Make Each Picture Better “Make Each Picture Better 
Than the Last ’ Fairbanks’ Than the Last” Fairbanks’ Than the La6t” Fairbanks’ Than the Last” Fairbanks’ 
New Motto N ew Motto New Motto New Motto 


is Fifth United Artists Production Tops 
Everything He Has Ever 
Accomplished 


One of the most conscientious pro¬ 
ducers in the motion picture industry 
is Douglas Fairbanks, and the corner¬ 
stone upon which his popularity rests 
is inscribed with the following motto: 
“Make each new picture better than 
the last.” 

With this aim in mind, “The Nut” 

which opens next . at the 

. Theatre for a . 

run, was chosen as Fairbanks’ fifth 
vehicle for the United Artists. It is 
a story designed from an entirely new 
pattern. Incorporated in the synopsis 
are ideas and features of plot evolu¬ 
tion that it is believed may result in 
establishing new screen technique. 
Few pictures have been issued that 
have called for more concentration of 
effort from -the star, or for more 
thoroughness of development on the 
part of the author. 

The fact that “The Nut” is an orig¬ 
inal story seems to indicate that the 
most progressive producers are en¬ 
deavoring to secure material written 
especially for the lens instead of ad¬ 
hering to the established policy of 
filming famous books and plays. 

JL The claim has ’been set forth by 
many cinema critics that only by pro¬ 
ducing stories written especially for 
jPfthe camera can the highest point of 
success be obtained for the photoplay. 
For that reason the manner in which 
the public receives the new Fair¬ 
banks’ offering will be watched close¬ 
ly, and if this picture is accorded the 
same measure of popularity that has 
been the lot of his previous produc¬ 
tions, it may establish a new prece¬ 
dent upon which to base this star’s 
future plans. 

“The Nut” is from the pen of Ken¬ 
neth Davenport, and the scenario was 
written by William Parker and Lotta 
Woods. Briefly, the story deals 'with 
the love adventures of an eccentric 
young fellow whose hobby is inven¬ 
tion. In fact, he invents his way to 
the heroine’s heart. The locale of the 
story is the famous Bohemian quarter 
of New York—Greenwich Village. 
The outstanding feature of this unique 
screen tale is the manner in which a 
number of amazing novelty contriv¬ 
ances have been utilized to provoke 
laughable situations. 

It is believed that for originality 
this picture will be recognized as one 
of the. year’s outstanding successes. 
Extensive preparations are being 
made for a novel showing next....*., 
at the . 
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thoroughness of development on the 
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The fact that “The Nut” is an orig¬ 
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especially for the lens instead of ad¬ 
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filming famous books and plays. 

The claim has been set forth by 
many cinema critics that only by pro¬ 
ducing stories written especially for 
the camera can the highest point of 
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For that reason the manner in which 
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number of amazing novelty contriv¬ 
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Two Advance Stories —(Each story printed twice) 


NOTE TO EXHIBITORS : Give this story to the editor of the photoplay page of one of your local papers five days 
before your play date. This makes it possible for them to print it in the Sunday paper or on the day before you 
open. Photoplay editors usually make up their Sunday pages on the Thursday preceding the date of issue. 
Allow two papers to have each story. Ask for a double column head, a double column illustration and good po¬ 
sition on the page. Take along a selection of stills or an assortment of mats from press book cuts so the editor 
can choose a suitable illustration. Before presenting the story be sure to clip off this note; it is not meant for edi¬ 
tor’s eyes. 


WONDERFUL CAST IN 

FAIRBANKS’ NEXT PLAY 

A favorite expression of the New 
York theatre-goer is, “It is the sup¬ 
porting players'who made a stage suc¬ 
cess.” The same contention is main¬ 
tained by many picture-goers. For that 
reason, and also because of the pride 
every producer takes in making inter¬ 
pretations realistic, the utmost care is 
"MieXercised in choosing the cast for a 
^pim play nowadays. 

The management of the. 

Theatre, which will show Douglas Fair¬ 
banks in “The Nut” for.start¬ 
ing next .announces 

that several of the screen’s most pop¬ 
ular players are included in the cast of 
this new United Artist’s offering. 

The leading feminine role has been 
given to Marguerite De La Motte, 
whose most recent triumph was scored 
with the ever-active “Doug” in “The 
Mark of Zorro,” which was recently 
proclaimed by the National Board of 
Reviews as one of the master produc¬ 
tions of 1920. 

It is an odd coincidence that Miss De 
La Motte’s first screen appearance as 
well as her triumph should have been 
scpred with Douglas Fairbanks. She 
was introduced to the photoplay world 
in the screen version of “Arizona,” 
playing the part of Lena, when “Doug” 
did this film several years ago Since 
then she has appeared as Jack Pick- 
ford’s leading lady and has also been 
either featured or cast as leading lady 
in several other notable productions, 
among them Emerson Hough’s story, 
“The Sage Brusher,” produced by B. B. 
Hampton; “Trumpet Island,”, a Vita- 
graph Special; “The Broken Gate,” an¬ 
other Hough story, produced by J. L. 
• Frothingham. 

William Lowery, who plays the part 
of the gambler ih “The Nut,” has vil- 
lained his way to fame in several Fair¬ 
banks’ features. He had the distinction 
of playing with “Doug” in the latter’s 
first photoplay, “The Lamb,” produced 
by D. W. Griffith. Lowery has had a 
very wide .experience on both the spok¬ 
en and silent stage. As a legitimate 
actor he appeared with such notable 
players as Robert Mantell, Richard 
Mansfield and Nance O’Neil. For the 
I, past thirteen years he has been work- 
> ing in pictures and in addition to do¬ 
ing some very remarkable character 
work, has been starred and has also 
^lirected. Some of the best work of his 
JPcreen career was in support of Doug¬ 
las Fairbanks in “Double Trouble,” 
“Reggie Mixes In” and “The Man from 
Painted Post.” 

Morris Hughes, appearing in “Doug’s” 
latest offering, came to the Fairbanks’ 
fold from the Essanay studio in Chi¬ 
cago. In addition to his part in “The 
Nut,” he appeared also with the athletic 
“Doug” in “The Mollycoddle.” 

A deal of feminine beauty is added 
to the new production by the presence 
, in the cast of not only Miss La Motte 
but also of Barbara La Marr compar¬ 
atively a newcomer to the silversheet. 
Miss La Marr first won recognition as a 
scenario writer, not as an actress. She 
sold eight stories to the Fox Company, 
and some of them are now in produc¬ 
tion. Her first screen appearance was 
with Anita Stewart in “Harriet and the 
Piper.” Because of her excellent work 
in “The Nut” she is scheduled to ap¬ 
pear again with Fairbanks in “The 
Three Musketeers,” announced as his 
next production. 

Gerald Bring, noted actor and stage 
director, is also numbered among the 
Fairbanks players. Until quite recent¬ 
ly, Pring was stage director for Oliver 
Morosco. 

Sidney De Grey who played in “The 
Mark of Zorro” as Don Alberto is also 
portraying a role in the new Fairbanks’ 
feature. De Grey has a very distin¬ 
guished record in the film world, hav¬ 
ing appeared in such features as 
Metro’s “A Chorus Girl’s Romance” and 
with Will Rogers in “Jes’ Call Me Jim,” 
“Almost a Husband” and “Water, Water 
Everywhere.” 

Taken altogether, this combination 
of names promises film entertainment 
of the very highest type. 
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William Lowery, who plays the part 
of the gambler in “The Nut,” has vil- 
lained his way to fame in several Fair¬ 
banks’ features. He had the distinction 
of playing with “Doug” in the latter’s 
first photoplay, “The Lamb,” produced 
by D. W. Griffith. Lowery has had a 
very wide experience on both the spok¬ 
en and silent stage. As a legitimate 
actor he appeared with such notable 
players as Robert Mantell, Richard 
Mansfield and Nance O’Neil. For the 
past thirteen years he has been work¬ 
ing in pictures and in addition to do¬ 
ing some very remarkable character 
work, has been starred and has also 
directed. Some of the best work of his 
screen career was in support of Doug¬ 
las Fairbanks in “Double Trouble,” 
“Reggie Mixes In” and “The Man from 
Painted Post.” 

Morris Hughes, appearing in “Doug’s” 
latest offering, came to the Fairbanks’ 
fold from the Essanay studio in Chi¬ 
cago. In addition to his part in “The 
Nut,” he appeared also with the athletic 
“Doug” in “The Mollycoddle.” 

A deal of feminine beauty is added 
to the new production by the presence 
in the cast of not only Miss La Motte 
but also of Barbara La Marr compar¬ 
atively a newcomer to the silversheet. 
Miss La Marr first won recognition as a 
scenario writer, not as an actress. She 
sold eight stories to the Fox Company, 
and some of them are now in produc¬ 
tion. Her first screen appearance was 
with Anita Stewart in “Harriet and the 
Piper.” Because of her excellent work 
in “The Nut” she is scheduled to ap¬ 
pear again with Fairbanks in “The 
Three Musketeers,” announced as his 
next production. 

Gerald Pring, noted actor and stage 
director, is also numbered among the 
Fairbanks players. Until quite recent¬ 
ly, Pring was stage director for Oliver 
Morosco. 

Sidney De Grey who played in “The 
Mark of Zorro” as Don Alberto is also 
portraying a role in the new Fairbanks’ 
feature. De Grey has a very distin¬ 
guished record in the film world, hav¬ 
ing appeared in such features as 
Metro’s “A Chorus Girl’s Romance” and 
with Will Rogers in “Jes’ Call Me Jim,” 
“Almost a Husband” and “Water, Water 
Everywhere.” 

Taken altogether, this combination 
of names promises film entertainment 
of the very highest type. 


TED REED DIRECTED 

‘DOUG’S’ “THE NUT” 

Rise of Young Man to the Top Place 
Among Directors 


When “The Nut,” Douglas Fair¬ 
banks’ new celluloid creation is pre¬ 
sented at the.Theatre next. 

a new drector will be introduced to 
the picture-going public. 

He is Ted Reed, who guided the 
destinies of this novel gelatine play 
through its amazing complexities. 
The clever manner in which he de¬ 
veloped the various situations demon¬ 
strates that he is entitled to a place 
well up toward the top of that well- 
known mountain Mohammed men¬ 
tioned. 

Reed is a product of the Fairbanks 
studio. To put it in his own words, he 
is a graduate of the U. of D. F. (Uni¬ 
versity of Douglas Fairbanks.) The 
manner in which he found his way in¬ 
to the picture business is a story in 
itself. 

During the Third Liberty Loan 
Drive, Reed was in charge of sales¬ 
men’s meetings in Detroit. He was 
one of the Detroit committee that 
met “Doug”, Mary Pickford and 
Charlie Chaplin when they made their 
memorable transcontinental tour in 
behalf of the bond selling campaign. 
Fairbanks was so impressed with 
Reed’s “pep” that he insisted upon 
arrangements being made which en¬ 
abled this “live wire” to accompany 
them on the remainder of the trip. 
When the campaign was over and 
Doug had returned to his picture 
making in Southern California, he 
wired Reed, who had gone back, to 
Detroit, to come west and get into the 
game with him. 

Without knowing what his salary 
would be, or his duties either for that 
matter, Reed packed up and “hit the 
rattler” for Los Angeles. The first 
thing he did was to write the titles 
for “Say, Young Fellow.” Then he be¬ 
came scenario editor, and next public¬ 
ity director, and at last assistant di¬ 
rector on “When the Clouds Roll By.” 

He continued as assistant for two 
more productions—“The Mollycoddle” 
and ,f The Mark of Zorro.” And when 
the search began for a director for 
“The Nut,” Douglas Fairbanks decided 
to give Ted Reed his big chance. 

There is probably no one individual 
in the motion picture business respon¬ 
sible for the development of as many 
high-grade directors as Douglas Fair¬ 
banks. All told he has brought out 
four men who have made good behind 
the camera in a big way. They are 
Albert Parker, Joseph Henaberry, Vic¬ 
tor Flemming, and last Ted Reed. This 
is a very remarkable record and one 
that rightly reflects much glory on the 
genial “Doug.” 

No director in the business has a bet¬ 
ter foundation to stand on than Reed. 
His thorough grounding in the rudi¬ 
ments of picture making give him an 
ample understanding of every angle of 
the work. In addition to that, he is 
backed by a college education, having 
graduated from the University of 
Michigan as a chemical engineer. And 
if anybody has anything to say about 
Douglas Fairbanks that isn’t compli¬ 
mentary, it better be said when Ted 
Reed isn’t around. 
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Another Advance Story— (Printed four times) 


EXHIBITOR’S NOTE:—If you have five papers in your city, this story'can be presented to the photoplay editor for 
use on Sunday prior to your opening. In that case it will have to be handled in the same fashion as the stories you plant 
for exclusive use with other photoplay editors in your city. Otherwise, place it exclusive with some paper for issue 
during the week before you open. In giving out this story, make exactly the same demands you would in planting 
other exclusive material. 
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Critic Declare is Most Unique 
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^ When “The Nut” comes to the 

►. Theatre next . for a 

. stay, folks who have heard 

of New York’s famous Greenwich 
Village, but have never seen it will 
be given an opportunity to glimpse 
this noted Bohemian quarter from sev¬ 
eral different angles. 

According to .. manager of 

the .. this latest Douglas 

Fairbanks’ celluloid creation marks a 
distinct departure from all his pre¬ 
vious features. In the past, the locale 
for “Doug’s” pictures has embraced 
a very wide range of territory. In 
some oases these features have includ¬ 
ed several continents and an ocean or 
two. Now, however, Fairbanks pre¬ 
sents a story, the action of which 
transpires within a radius of three 
miles. 

But the fact that a very small piece 
of terra firma was chosen as the stage 
for this play does not mean that any 
expense was spared on its production. 
Several Greenwich Village streets 
were built on the Fairbanks’ “lot,” 
and also the facade of one of Fifth 
Avenue’s most famous mansions. 

In addition to the massive exterior 
sets that were erected, several impos 
ing interiors - were constructed and no 
effort, financial or otherwise, was 
spared in making them realistic. In 
order that each set might be absolute¬ 
ly true to detail, they were duplicated 
under the supervision of Art Director 
E. M. Langley from photographs 
made especially for this purpose by 
one of the biggest news-photo agen¬ 
cies in New York. 

A delay of several weeks in the 
building of the sets was occasioned 
because it was necessary to take the 
pictures early on Sunday mornings in 
order to avoid the congestion of traffic 
which makes the photographing of 
buildings in New York City impos¬ 
sible on week days. 

The interiors of several of the show 
places of Greenwich Village were 
duplicated for “The Nut,” among 
them the celebrated “Pirates’ Den,” 
recently destroyed by fire. Several 
authors and artists opened their 
studios so that photographs might be 
made for duplication of the furnish¬ 
ings for the Fairbanks’ photoplay, 
with the result that this picture will 
present the most bizarre assortment 
of settings ever thrown on the silver 
sheet. 

Several novelty features now being 
worked out by the theatre manage¬ 
ment will accentuate the character of 
this novel production. 
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“Before Run” and “During Run” Special Stories 


NOTE TO EXHIBITORS: These four “Before 
Run Stories should be planted with the photoplay edi¬ 
tor for use about the middle of the week before your show 
opens. Ask him to play each story under a special head 
instead of including it in the photoplay column, also try 
to induce him to promise you a position at the top of the 
page. 


Well Known Screen Star 
Gets* into Trouble Trying 
to Help Girl 

Fairbanks in His Enthusiastic Manner 
w is Rounded up by Police when he 
Tries to Help Young Lady 

"4l DougIa . s Fair banks will be seen as 
« dyed-in-the-wool Greenwich Vil¬ 
lager in his new production “The 
Nut,” coming to the . The¬ 

atre next week. As a wealthy young 
fellow whose hobby is invention, he 
adopts all the eccentricities and Bo- 
hemianism attributed to the people of 
this famous quarter. 

The incorporation of a number of 
clever novelty features make this ve¬ 
hicle different from anything Fair¬ 
banks has ever before appeared in. 

The outstanding element in the pic¬ 
ture is the remarkable love story that 
runs through it. As a wealthy young 
fellow with a hobby for invention, the 
hero falls so desperately in love with 
a girl that he really touches your 
heart with the mishaps he encounters 
in his efforts to win favor in her e 3 ’ r es. 
Everything happens to him from los¬ 
ing his clothes to being suspected of 
murder. How he at last works out 
his problem furnishes one of the most 
remarkable endings ever presented, 
and for that reason the theatre man¬ 
agement believes the public will be 
nutty about “The Nut.” 


Picture Declared to be Filled with 
the Most Unusual Surprises Ever 
Presented on Screen 


Mwh 


*When a man falls so deeply in love 
that he become known as “The Nut” 
it certainly can be said that Cupid 
handed him the K. O. That’s what 
happens to Douglas Fairbanks in his 
new picture “The Nut,” scheduled to 

open at the . Theatre for a 

. run next . 

This is one of the most compelling 
love stories ever seen—compelling be¬ 
cause the. hero uses every ingenuity 
his inventive brain can devise to com¬ 
pel interest in him from the lady. 
Although “The Nut” is classified as 
comedy-drama, it is really more be¬ 
cause of the deep love interest, and 
more particularly because of the in¬ 
dividual manner in which the love 
story. is handled. 

This picture will carry the spectator 
from the mansions of Fifth Avenue 
through Greenwich Village to a 
gambling house of the West Side. 

Several surprises are in store in 
the nature of novelty devices which 
have been utilized most ingeniously in 
the development of this unusual story. 

Those who view this feature will 
'"’have an opportunity to see just how a 
very absorbing newspaper story fur¬ 
nished one angle for the plot. 


Dan Cupid Hands Fairbanks 
the K.O. in Latest 
Production 


NOTE TO EXHIBITORS'. These “During Run 
Stories” are for use while the picture is showing. Plant 
them with the photoplay editor the day after the 
picture opens , and after he has published his review , ask 
him to feature them as individual stories each under a 
head of its own. 


Combination of Comedy and 
Heart Interest in 
“Doug’s” Latest 

Critics and Public alike have Acclaimed 
it the Most Unusual Picture of 
its kind Ever Made 


“DOUG’S” LASTEST 


PACKS THEM IN 


NEW BOX OFFICE 

RECORD SET BY “THE NUT” 


How a man dashed madly through 
the streets in his underclothes, stop¬ 
ped New York traffic with a clothing 
dummy, started a fire unintentionally, 
became a murder-suspect also uninten¬ 
tionally and finally invented his way 
to the altar, are but a few of the re¬ 
markable features of “The Nut,” star¬ 
ring Douglas Fairbanks, which is 

coming to the . Theatre for 

a.run next. 

This picture is said to be a com¬ 
bination of comedy and heart inter¬ 
est, with a very pleasing love story 
dominating throughout. In addition 
to the star, the photoplay has in it 
some of the most capable and popular 
screen players in the picture business. 

The theatre management proclaims 
this film as one of the most unique 
that “Doug” has ever done. It dis¬ 
plays some of the most original and 
laughable situations ever shown, and 
at the same time develops genuine 
artistry in the nature of its treatment 
at the hands of this clever and athletic 
comedian. 


“The Nut,” Douglas Fairbanks’ 
fifth production for the United Ar¬ 
tists, is still drawing big crowds at 

the . Theatre, where it is 

playing for . The manner 

in which a lover gums up his court¬ 
ship, because of his overzealousness 
is proving one of the most popular 
plot foundations upon which a photo¬ 
play has yet been built. 

Another feature that has developed 
favorable comment is the conviction 
conveyed in the impersonations of 
Lincoln, Grant, Napoleon and Tom 
Thumb. The wealth of sympathy that 
the hero wins for himself as a “hard 
luck lover” stamps Douglas Fair¬ 
banks as an actor of great ability. He 
gives to the role of eccentric inven¬ 
tor an interpretation that has won him 
many new worshippers. 


Fairbanks Departs from 
Usual Ideas in His Latest 
Screen Production 


Gives Photoplay Lovers Something 
Entirely Different from Anything 
he has Ever Before Done 


NEW FRIENDS MADE 

FOR FAIRBANKS 

New admirers are being won daily 

by Douglas Fairbanks at the. 

Theatre where his latest film produc¬ 
tion “The Nut” is now being shown. 

This picture has brought to the 
screen a new element in film enter¬ 
tainment because of its original treat¬ 
ment. It is the story of a young fel¬ 
low so desperately in love that his 
very earnestness hampers his court¬ 
ship. The comedy complications that 
develop because of the rapid-fire style 
of his love-making keep the audience 
in an uproar of laughter. 

Never in the redoubtable “Doug’s” 
career has he given to the public a 
more satisfying picture. It is crammed 
full of a brand of entertainment con¬ 
spicuous for its novelty, and its pop¬ 
ularity is testified to by large attend¬ 
ances at every show. 


The film feature chosen for the en¬ 
tertainment of patrons of the. 

for the coming week is Douglas. Fair¬ 
banks’ “The Nut,” released through 
United Artists. 

This picture is said to be a distinct 
departure from anything previously 
done by this ever-active star. Aud¬ 
iences that have grown accustomed to 
seeing “Doug” leap from house-top 
to house-top will see his stunts util¬ 
ized from an entirely different angle. 

Portraying a love-lorn inventor, he 
invents his way into trouble and then 
invents his way out, all for the sake 
of a girl. The story is laid in Green¬ 
wich Village and furnishes a pictorial 
tour of this noted quarter. 

In addition to the Fairbanks’ fea¬ 
ture, several short subjects are in¬ 
cluded in the bill, promising an un¬ 
usually good program. 


FAIRBANKS PUPULARITY 

GROWING STEADILY 


The way in which audiences are re¬ 
ceiving Douglas Fairbanks in “The 
Nut” at the ........ Theatre testifies 

to the ever growing popularity of this 
high-gear star. 

Although his innumerable predica¬ 
ments provoke laughter and occasion 
such remarks as “The poor Nut,” yet 
there is never a time wuen the wat~..- 
ers are not “with him” to the end, 
hoping that his next effort at wooing 
will succeed. 

Winsome Marguerite De La Motte 
is winning high plaudits, and Barbara 
La Marr is promising to establish a 
new kind of film “vamping” with her 
charm. The spectacular and highly 
amusing manner in which William 
Lowery helps the agile “Doug” put 
over the denouement of the picture 
will establish his brand of film vil¬ 
lainy as something for all other screen 
hiss-receivers to aspire to. 


Douglas Fairbanks’ ever-ready 
smile is setting a new mark for him 
on the scoreboard of success at the 

. Theatre, now featuring his 

new United Artists’ production, “The 
Nut.” 

To lovers whose courtships are not 
progressing as satisfactorily as they 
should, this feature is proving consid¬ 
erable of a solace and is also offering 
some valuable suggestions. The hero 
of the picture, because of his enthu¬ 
siasm, is continually placing obstacles 
in his own path on the hymeneal 
highway, which is all too frequently 
the case with diligent wooers these 
hectic days. 

Girls who are anxious to aid their 
favorite suitors are believed to be 
garnering considerable wisdom from 
this highly amusing film. And thrill 
seekers are also getting their full 
measure of satisfaction from the 
swift-moving stunts of this keenly 
alert star. All of which is making 
seats hard to get, according to the 
theatre management. 


FAIRBANKS DISCOVERED 

MANY A NEW STAR 


Besides producing photoplays and 
starring in them, Douglas Fairbanks 
is distinguished for two other very 
notable things—namely “discovering” 
feminine stars and masculine di¬ 
rectors. 

Some of the best known stars on 
the screen today, as well as the most 
efficient directors, owe much of their 
success to the fact that the dashing 
Douglas discovered and developed 
them. 

Among the feminine photoplayers 
who have won their way to stardom 
as a result of the impetus gained from 
the Fairbanks shove are Bessie Love, 
Katherine MacDonald, June Caprice, 
Eileen Percy, Alma Rubens, Wanda 
Hawley, Marjorie Daw, and last but 
not least, Marguerite De La Motte, 
leading lady in “The Nut,” which 

opened at the . Theatre last 

. and is scheduled for a 

. run. 

Each of the above named stars got 
her first opportunity for real dramatic 
success by playing with Douglas 
Fairbanks. Many of them, in fact, got 
their first opportunity to appear in 
pictures from this alert and ever- 
active screen king. 

The directors who owe their big 
opportunities to “Doug” are Albert 
Parker, Joseph Henaberry, Victor 
Fleming and Ted Reed, who directed 
his latest production. 

















































Feature and Special Stories— 


Fairbanks Tells What 
Constitutes Perfect 
Photo Production 


What constitutes the perfect motion 
picture? 

Has it been made yet—has the ul¬ 
timate in screen technique been 
achieved? Can we look for further 
stupendous development in the cin¬ 
ema, in this product of the lens, this 
story that is contained in a strip of 
celluloid and shipped from theatre to 
theatre in a can? 

Douglas Fairbanks, that whirlwind 
of pictures, that king of swift-moving 
v drama and side-splitting comedy, has 
a very definite idea of what consti¬ 
tutes the perfect motion picture. He 
-4^tns up the requirements in the fol- 
^Pving manner: 

“We want to know our neighbors 
the vvorld over—that the great bulk of 
Russians, of Italians, of Chinese are 
persons like ourselves, with simple, 
homely attributes, persons who have 
a wholesome pride in worthy achieve¬ 
ment, are chagrined when they blun¬ 
der, angry _ when they are deceived, 
jolly in their revelry, who smile when 
they are pleased and weep when they 
are sorrowful. 

“We need to see the Chinese woman 
tender with a sick child—to learn 
that a baby is a baby in all countries 
—that neighborly kindness means the 
same in Cairo, Egpyt, that it does in 
Rushville, Indiana. 

“And the method of teaching us 
these things is at our doors. These 
are the things the screen can show 
us. This is the great mission of the 
cinema. 

“No tedious journeying by land and 
sea—no mastering of a half dozen 
strange languages—no dipping in the 
cold bath of political economy. Just 
the plain, easy lessons of the two- 
dimensional screen in the comfortable 
theatre in our home town. 

“This is no new doctrine I am pro¬ 
mulgating. For years we have been 
saying: 

‘Motion Pictures can raise an 
♦ army.’ 

'“Motion Pictures can float a navy.’ 

‘Motion Pictures can elect a presi¬ 
dent.’ 

“And we have been satisfied with 
SAYING it. 

“It is time to DO something. 

“It is time that the great directors, 
the world-knowrt stars awoke to their 
responsibility. 

“Let them carry their work into 
Russia, into Italy, into France. Let 
them make their pictures there. Let 
them take as much pains to show 
Russians as they are in Russia, Chin¬ 
ese as they are in China, Spaniards 
as they are in Spain, as they have 
heretofore taken to show Americans 
as they are in America. 

“Let the American boy play in 
spirit with the little chap in France, 
the American mother weep in sym¬ 
pathy over the. death of a baby in In¬ 
dia. Let the tired business man learn 
that his problems are duplicated in 
Holland and Denmark. 

“So shall the motion picture direc¬ 
tor and the motion picture actor suc¬ 
ceed where the politician has failed^- 
and when this is accomplished we 
shall then have the perfect motion 
picture—the one the critics of the 
cinema have been clamoring for since 
the very inception of this new in¬ 
dustry.” 


HOW IS THIS FOR REALISM? 


To properly set up a scene in a 
newspaper office with very capable ac¬ 
tors was the burning question that 
came up before Douglas Fairbanks 
when “The Nut” was being filmed. 
Those possessing a conception of a 
modern newspaper plant, know what 
a hurly-burly sort of an affair it is. 
To be consistent with his long stand¬ 
ing policy, it behooved the genial 
“Doug” to inject more realism into 
the aforesaid scene. It was necessary 
to cast two persons for the roles of 
managing and city editors. Many 
competent actors were tried, who it 
would seem, could fulfill the part 
fairly well but somehow or other it 
appeared that the fastidious demeanor 
ever present in journalists appeared to 
be woefully lacking. Try as they 
might, it seemed that an atmosphere 
typical of a newspaper office was 
amiss. “Doug” was in a quandary. 
How to overcome this obstacle was 
the moot problem. 

Among those present eagerly watch¬ 
ing the filming of “The Nut,” were 
Kenneth Davenport, its author, and 
William Parker, who adapted it to the 
screen. Both had been previously en¬ 
gaged in journalism before they fully 
realized the wide range offered them 
in motion pictures. Casting his eyes 
about the studio, Fairbanks spied 
Davenport and Parker, the interested 
spectators. Remembering that they 
had formerly been engrossed in the 
mysteries of newspaper work, he 
broached them upon essaying the roles 
of managing and city editors respec¬ 
tively for the office scene. They fair¬ 
ly jumped at the opportunity of as¬ 
sisting “Doug” in his predicament. 
Donning the necessary grease paint 
and rolling up their shirt sleeves, they 
very effectively portrayed their as¬ 
signed parts with a fervor that seemed 
nothing short of renewal of their old 
vocations. It was unnecessary to grill 
them or to spend a good deal of time 
in unravelling the minute intricacies of 
“copy,” “Scoop,” “cub,” etc. A rare 
occasion that we can record of an 
author and scenario writer appearing 
simultaneosly in one of their stories 
displayed upon the silver sheet. “The 

Nut” will be shown at the . 

Theatre commencing . 

The Average “Nut” is a 
Real Being 

Fairbanks Proves this in His Latest 
Picture 


Have you ever paused to think to 
what a great extent this gay old world 
of ours in indebted to men and women 
of foresight, ingenuity, creative and 
inventive ability? Have you ever 
thought of the bitter struggles that 
they constantly were forced to under¬ 
go for the realization of an ideal and 
the price that they usually paid? When 
first they served as a medium for the 
introduction of a new idea or inven¬ 
tion, they were promptly labeled as 
apostates or cracked-brain fanatics 
and in the vernacular of this era we 
call them “nuts” or some other choice 
epithet. We are entirely oblivious of 
the fact that there is concealed in al¬ 
most every dream or idea the handi¬ 
work of a creator as well as that of 
a genius if we only allow our preju¬ 
dices to leave us. 


At the.Theatre beginning 

• *.. we can enjoy seeing the 

trials and tribulations of a twentieth 
century “nut.” In this case the 
“nut” is none other than that light¬ 
ning, athletic comedian, Douglas Fair¬ 
banks who is to make his screen ap¬ 
pearance in his fifth United Artists 
production. .The screen with its mar¬ 
velous facilities of reaching untold mil¬ 
lions can more effectively and descrip¬ 
tively depict the problems confront¬ 
ing humanity today. The arguments, 
pro and con, are literally brought in 
full view of the world’s spectators who 
are judges. Now along comes “Doug” 
with a very novel theme that he util¬ 
ized as the basis of this coming feature 
picture. 


tributed in his home town to Douglas 
Fairbanks in the title role as “Char¬ 
lie Jackson” was his unfailing capacity 
of executing new fangled ideas which 
continually led him into dire difficul¬ 
ties. With that our resourceful hero 
always devised some ingenious method 
of disengaging himself automatically. 
And subsequently when he found him¬ 
self in possession of a very modest 
,legacy he treks to New York where 
the metropolis offered him a larger 
field for the exploitation of his abil¬ 
ities. But there he renews acquaint¬ 
anceship with a girl, who it seems, has 
become imbued in a project of wide 
significance—the care of children. As 
in the science of botany, a plant 

cannot thrive properly unless a suitable 
amount of air, sunshine and water is given 
to it; so it is with children. Huddled to¬ 
gether in congested, insalubrious quarters 
with a foul, close atmosphere pervading them, 
suffering the ravages of malnutrition, we can¬ 
not expect these tender creatures to grow up 
eventually as clean, uncontaminated persons. 
Children resemble plants in that regard and 
the greater the girl realized it, the keener 
her ambition grew to carry out her ideals, 
if she could only interest a few wealthy 
benefactors in her laudable plan, her theory 
would be fructified. She unfolds her mission 
to rairbanks who with great tenacity has 
secretly conceived of a scheme to ensnare the 
wealthy. Regardless of transgressing the 
heights of propriety that somehow fail to 
enter his mind, “Doug” has arranged a se¬ 
ries of clever, droll tactics to inveigle the 
unwary rich into this commendable plan of 
social, regeneration of our rising citizenry. 

It is true that the tale contains a strong 
love interest, a powerful element of suspense 
and its usual quota of new stunts performed 
by the incomparable “Doug,” but one should 
never a low himself or herself to be entirely 
forgetful of the deep underlying theme sur¬ 
rounding this entertaining motion picture. No 
genuine lover of children with their ultimate 
welfare at heart can hardly afford to be neg¬ 
ligible in that respect. B 

Mar ?^ ite . T DeLaMotte as the girl who 
spurs The Nut” on behalf of the coming 
generatuDn and William Lowery, the “vil¬ 
lain, are vastly responsible for many of the 
amusing situations occurring i n “The Nut.” 


Nutschell Synopsis for 
“The Nut” 

(Note: To be used by exhibitors in 
theatre programs and also to sug¬ 
gest copy for their ads.) 


It all happened in Greenwich Vil¬ 
lage. A man with an inventive turn 
of mind loved a maid with a fixed ob¬ 
session. She wanted to interest peo¬ 
ple of wealth and refinement in her 
welfare scheme and he wanted her to 
have what she wanted. But—like the 
classic cat in the well—for every step 
he advanced he went back two. The 
party he gave to advance her theory 
ended in disaster. The “society 
people” he sought to interest turned 
out to be crooks. When, in despera¬ 
tion, he tried to alleviate her disap¬ 
pointment by a trick, she discovered 
the deception and refused to forgive 
him and, added to that, he became an 
object of suspicion to the police and 
an object of interest to the newspa¬ 
pers. Taking advantage of the girl’s 
resentment toward her lover, a gam¬ 
bler who had horned his way into 
Greenwich Village society induced her 
to visit his home—still in the interest 
of her theory. Finding out that she 
was there, our hero followed her 
there. On his trail were the police 
so he nearly forced upon her the hu¬ 
miliation of becoming the victim of a 
police raid. In the end he rescued 
the girl and turned the tables on the 
villain, and is dragged before a magi¬ 
strate and sentenced to “happiness for 
life.” 


Sho rt Syn opsis 

(Note: To be used by exhibitors in 
theatre programs and also to sug¬ 
gest copy for their ads) 


If you were in love with a girl and 
the girl was in love with an idea— 
what would you do? You might de¬ 
cide, as Charlie Jackson did, that the 
best way to a girl’s heart is through 
her hobby—and bend all your ener¬ 
gies to help her develop it. And if— 
in a fire—got caught in the streets in 
your B. V. D.’s—had to carry out 
your own corpse and in trying to trick 
your sweetheart—balled up the traf¬ 
fic of a great city—got yourself sus¬ 
pected of murder and “wanted’ by the 
police—would you think the price was 
too high? Charlie Jackson didn’t, and 
because he didn’t he earned the re¬ 
putation of being “The Nut.” 


EDITORS ASSIST FAIRBANKS 

To set off properly a scene in a news¬ 
paper office with actors true to type 
was the problem that confronted Doug- 
las Fairbanks when “The Nut” was 
filmed. Those possessing a conception 
° f . * modern newspaper plant, know 
what a hurly-burly sort of affair it is. 
To be consistent with his long standing 
policy, the genial “Doug” insisted upon 
realism into the aforesaid scene. 

H was necessary to cast two persons 
f. or th ^ role of managing and city ed¬ 
itors Many competent actors tried, but 
somehow, that individuality which dis¬ 
tinguishes journalists from other mor¬ 
tals appeared to be woefully lacking. 
Try as they might, it seemed that an 
atmosphere typical of a newspaper of¬ 
fice was amiss. "Doug” was in a quan¬ 
dary. How to overcome this obstacle 
was the big question. 

Suddenly the star remembered that 
Kenneth Davenport, author of “The 
Nut” and William Parker, who helped 
adapt it to the screen were both ex¬ 
newspaper men. He communicated the 
fact to Ted Reed, the director, and the 
former scribes were forthwith sum¬ 
moned to the set. A couple of rehear¬ 
sals and a little grease paint trans¬ 
formed them from authors to actors, 
and the situation was solved. 


Brief Synopsis 

(Note: This can be used in your 
programs or in your ads.) 


Queer folk are always getting into 
Greenwich Village—but the queerest 
was Charlie Jackson, “The Nut.” He 
dressed by machinery—made love with 
fireworks and waxworks—and daunt- 
lessly followed wherever his sweet¬ 
heart’s hobby led. Her hobby was per¬ 
fectly innocent and Charlie’s inten¬ 
tions were of the highest yet, in his 
efforts, he nearly asphyxiated some 
perfectly harmless people, set himself 
on fire, traveled through the streets 
in his underwear and with the scanty 
protection of a billboard suit. Then, 
still with the highest motives, he 
tricked his sweetheart. She was re¬ 
sentful and—in the rebound—was 
caught in the web of a human spider. 
Then our hero’s luck turned—and it 
was high time. You’ll want to find 
out for yourself how he rescued the 
girl and punished the villain. 






















Shorts for Your Newspaper and Your Program 


NOTE TO EXHIBITORS: Included in these columns are a 
number of “Shorts”, always in demand by the photoplay editor 
for his column of MOVIE GOSSIP. Plant these a week in ad¬ 
vance of your play date so they can be sandwiched into the 
column by the editor before the show opens. If he hasn’t used 
them all by your opening date remind him to spring what he 
has left during the week of the show. 


THINGS YOU WANT 

TO KNOW ABOUT 


Marguerite De La Motte has the 
heroine role in the latest Douglas 
Fairbanks movie “The Nut.” 


“The Nut,” a picture replete with 
thrilling feats and side-splitting 
laughter is the newest Douglas Fair¬ 
banks’ photoplay. The story is laid in 
Greenwich Village, New York City, 
and features an interest-compelling, 
and highly amusing love story. 


Harry Thorpe, William McGann 
and Charles Warrington made up the 
firing squad that “shot” Douglas 
Fairbanks in his latest motion picture 
/production, “The Nut.” This is said 
^ be the first time a picture-play has 
been photographed by three cameras. 


In addition to twelve English suits 
of clothes, all of them advanced 
styles, Douglas Fairbanks also wears 
a suit of B.V.D.’s, and a paper suit 
cut from a clothing ad. on a billboard 
in his latest production, “The Nut.” 


When “The Nut” comes to the. 

Theatre next.the public will 

have a chance to see almost the en¬ 
tire working organization of the 
Douglas Fairbanks company, for at 
one' time! or another almost every 
member of the force appears in this 
picture. The great indoor sport of the 
folks who work for “Doug” is “at- 
mosphering” or playing “extra” in his 
photoplays. 


The motion picture theatre that is at¬ 
tended the most by motion picture 
people is featured conspicuously in 
Douglas Fairbanks’ forthcoming pro¬ 
duction, “The Nut.” It is the Iris 
Theatre, located in Hollywood, Cali¬ 
fornia, where practically all previews 
of film productions are held before the 
pictures are released. The purpose of 
these previews is to try the new fea¬ 
tures out on real picture audiences. In 
addition to the regular theatre patrons, 
■) these events are always attended in 
* person by the star and the supporting 
cast of every photoplay shown. And 
Imow comes “The Nut” with this the- 
*Wtre figuring conspicuously in the 
climacteric scene. 


Included among the actors in “The 
Nut,” Douglas Fairbanks’ latest 
cinema selection, is one director. His 
name is Gerald Pring and he is a 
stage director, not a movie director. 
In addition to staging “Service” starr¬ 
ing Mrs. Fiske, he was stage director 
for Oliver Morosco for nearly four 
years and developed such Broadway 
successes as “Watch Your Neighbor”; 
“The Master Thief” and the thirty- 
ninth production of “Peg of My 
Heart.” 


Douglas Fairbanks displays more 
fashionable clothes in “The Nut,” his 
latest cinema creation, now on view 

at the . Theatre, than ever 

before in his entire film career. Never 
at any time in this feature is he seen 
in a character make-up. In film par¬ 
lance, “The Nut” is known as a 
“dress-up picture..” All told, the star 
wears twelve different suits, each rep- 
resenting the acme of its particular 
style. The apparel was made to order 
for the star in London by the most 
famous tailors in the world, while 
Fairbanks was abroad on his honey¬ 
moon a short time ago. 


INTERESTING STORIES 

TO TELL YOUR FRIENDS 


In order that the characters he in¬ 
tended to include in “The Nut” might 
be true to type, Douglas Fairbanks 
paid a personal visit to the Bureau 
of Identification at the Tombs in New 
York City and made a close study of 
photographs of professional gamblers 
who operate in the “swell joints” of 
the metropolis. 

This excursion to “headquarters” 
was part of the “information hunt” 
conducted by the star while gathering 
material for this story shortly after 
his return from abroad. 

The result of all this painstaking 
work is now reflected in this feature, 

showing at the . Theatre, 

which is notable for its rigid adher¬ 
ence to detail. The crooks in this pic¬ 
ture do not appear to be actors, they 
seem to be real crooks. And the 
gamblers are not the usually over¬ 
drawn and caricatured counterfeit of 
the original that is so often depicted 
so glaringly on the screen. 


NUTOLOGY 
By Walter Rand 

HIS MAJESTY THE AMERICAN 
HAD A ROMANCE BUT HIS 
LOVE FLOWER PROVED TO BE 
A BROKEN BLOSSOM. HE 
WENT DOWN ON THE FARM 
TO RECUPERATE AND THERE 
MET POLLYANNA WHO 
BROUGHT BACK THE LOVE 
LIGHT TO HIS EYES. SHE 
CALLED HIM THE MOLLY¬ 
CODDLE BUT HE TOLD HER 
THAT LOVE ONLY COMES 
WHEN THE CLOUDS ROLL BY. 
SHE THREATENED TO PUT 
THE MARK OF ZORRO ON 
HIM, CALLED HIM THE NUT 
AND PUSHED HIM THROUGH 
THE BACK DOOR INTO A PAIL 
OF SUDS. 


MARY PICKFORD’S NEICE 

PLAYS WITH FAIRBANKS 

Mary Pickford’s little niece and 
namesake, now the adopted daughter 
of Mary’s mother, made her first 
official screen appearance in Douglas 
Fairbanks’ new production, “The 

Nut,” scheduled to open at the. 

Theatre next . 

Despite the fact that the world’s 
most famous screen actress is her 
aunt, tiny Mary had to begin her pic¬ 
ture career doing “atmosphere” as an 
“extra.” 

She appeared in the museum scene 
in which “Uncle Doug” encounters a 
lot of wax dummies which he thinks 
are real. In the same scene were a 
large number of aspiring “extras,” 
one or two of whom may someday be 
stars, even as tiny Mary. 

The purpose of starting this prom¬ 
ising little lady, who by the way ad¬ 
mits she is five years old, at the very 
bottom of the Ladder of Fame is so 
she will learn every angle of the work 
and thus become as proficient some 
day as her famous aunt. 


THE LATEST NEWS 

ABOUT BIG PLAYERS 


Marguerite De La Motte, now herald¬ 
ed as a possible star, is seen as a 
petulent miss pursued by an all too 
ardent lover in “The Nut,” featuring 
Douglas Fairbanks at the.. 


When Douglas Fairbanks played the 
part of “The Nut,” his latest picture, 

now showing at the .. he was 

constantly confronted by a battery of 
three cameramen. In addition to the 
usual foreign and domestic negatives 
that are made, the star had one film 
shot for his personal library. 


Much mirth is provoked in “The 
Nut,” now holding the screen at the 

. Theatre, by the humorous 

twist given to the names of some of 
America’s most famous millionaires. 
The picture introduces Mr. Pernelius 
Vanderbrook, Vincent Castor and 
August Delmont. 


During the filming of ‘The Nut,” the 
new Fairbanks feature showing at the 

. Theatre, this rapid-action 

star had the distinction of shaking 
hands with more distinguished au¬ 
thors than have ever foregathered 
anywhere excepting the headquarters 
of The Authors’ League. Among the 
famous literateurs who shook the 
Fairbanks hand were, Harry Leon 
Wilson, W. Somerset Maughan, Cap¬ 
tain Frank Adams, Edward Knoblock 
and Sir Gilbert Parker. 


Those who see Douglas Fairbanks 
in “The Nut” will be surprised when 
a number of the world’s historical 
heroes walk out of the dim past into 
the glaring present. The ingenious 
“Doug” will introduce General Grant, 
Abraham Lincoln, Napoleon Bona¬ 
parte and Tom Thumb. Just how these 
characters are made to participate in 
a picture-play will be shown at the 

. Theatre next . when 

the new Fairbanks’ feature opens for 
a . run. 


Sidney de Grey who is numbered 
among the players supporting Doug¬ 
las Fairbanks in “The Nut” at the 

. Theatre, was actually 

kicked into pictures by Charley Mur¬ 
ray, famous comedian. 

It happened in 1913 when Murray, 
who had played on the legitimate 
stage with de Grey nearly twenty 
years before, suggested that the vet¬ 
eran actor try pictures for a change. 

De Grey consented and the co¬ 
median got him a job at five per day 
with Sennett. He was cast as the 
victim in the same picture with Mur¬ 
ray and the latter actually kicked him 
through two reels of slapstick. 


JUST A LINE OR 

TWO THAT’S REAL GOSSIP 

Because she was introduced to 
Douglas Fairbanks, she became a pic¬ 
ture star. Such was the experience 
of. Marguerite De La Motte, who met 
the agile “Doug” one day when she was 
visiting the Lasky Studio several 
years ago. 

Of course she did not become a 
star instantaneously, but nevertheless, 
she did succeed in securing a very 
good part as a result of that intro¬ 
duction. It so happened that she was 
the particular type that Fairbanks 
was looking for at that time, so he 
engaged her on the spot to play the 
part of Lena in “Arizona” which he 
was producing then. 

Since then her rise has been steady. 
She is now under contract for a year 
as Douglas Fairbanks’ leading lady, 
after which a stellar engagement is 
awaiting her in J. L. Frothingham 
Productions. 

Miss De La Motte was born in 
Duluth, Minn., and has one brother 
and one dog. And she admits that 
right now the brother is giving her 
more trouble than the dog, for it 
seems that little brother is just now 
at that hammer-heaving, stone-throw¬ 
ing age when window-panes in neigh¬ 
boring houses are in very grave 
danger. 


In the making of the final scene for 

“The Nut,” coming to the . 

Theatre next . Douglas 

Fairbanks suffered several painful 
injuries while performing one of his 
celebrated stunts. 

Fairbanks was required to jump 
through a window in this scene, land¬ 
ing on a man passing by on the side¬ 
walk outside. In making this leap, he 
caught his toe on the window sill and 
fell to the cement sidewalk, breaking ' 
the third metacarpal bone in his left 
hand and severely wrenching his back. 

This mishap kept the feat-perform¬ 
ing “Doug” out of pictures for five 
weeks, with the result that the start 
of production on “The Three Mus¬ 
keteers,” his next vehicle, was de¬ 
layed. 


The players supporting Douglas 
Fairbanks in “The Nut,” filling an 

. engagement at the . 

Theatre, represent the most remark¬ 
able assemblage of “old timers” and 
new comers ever gathered together in 
a motion picture cast. 

Barbara La Marr, Whose remark¬ 
able beauty adds distinction to the 
production, has appeared in only one 
other production. Morris Hughes 
made his bow to film audiences with 
Fairbanks in “The Mollycoddle.” On 
the other hand, William Lowery is a 
pioneer picture actor and has appear¬ 
ed in almost every Fairbanks’ suc¬ 
cess. Gerald Pring is a veteran of 
the English stage, and has about eight 
years’ screen experience behind him. 
But the oldest of them all in point of 
service is Sydney de Grey who has 
twenty-seven years of playing to his 
credit, most of it in pictures. He 
played in the movies when feature 
pictures were only fifty feet long. 















































Four Reviews—One Exclusive for Each of Your Newspapers 


NOTE TO EXHIBITORS: Almost every photoplay editor is always snowed under by an avalanche of the plain, gar¬ 
den variety of work. For that reason he welcomes prepared reviews of current pictures. If the review you submit 
is not a palpable boost for the picture in question, he prints it verbatum. Even if he doesn’t use this material just as 
it comes to his desk, it is always very helpful, for from it he gains an idea of the nature of the picture, the identities of 
the star, supporting players, director, author and scenario writer. 

The reviews printed below aim to give an unbiased view of the new Fairbanks production. Enough of these are sup¬ 
plied so that you can give one exclusive to the photoplay editor of each of your local papers on the day your show opens. 


‘THE NUT" DECIDEDLY 

GOOD ENTERTAINMENT 


NEW TYPE OF 

FAIRBANKS PICTURE 


,‘DOUGS” LATEST UNUSUALLY 

SWIFT IN COMEDY ACTION 


COMEDY PREDOMINATES 

FAIRBANKS LATEST 


Fairbanks Latest One of His Cleverest 
Comedy Dramas 

“The Nut”—a necessary cog in the 
complexity of life 1 

This newest Douglas Fairbanks Uni¬ 
ted Artists production came to the 
.Theatre yesterday, un¬ 
folding a photoplay that demands clos¬ 
est and deepest respect and admiration. 
It is a feature showing genuine orig¬ 
inality, and the unique scenes which 
serve as a pictorial background leave 
an indelible impression upon the 
memory. 

The story is by Kenneth Davenport 
and the screen adaptation by William 
Parker and Lotta Woods, while Ted 
Reed is credited with the direction. 
Fairbanks’ treatment of this novel ve¬ 
hicle serves to stamp him further as a 
master interpreter of the subtleties of 
life. One cannot help but be moved to 
great delight upon seeing this film and 
at its conclusion feel that he has wit¬ 
nessed an entertainment- of exceptional 
merit. 

The story is direct, strong in love 
interest and also develops many 
amusing complexities. It differs from 
other Fairbanks’ photoplays in that it 
is dominated by comedy complica¬ 
tions rather than stunts. At the same 
^ti-ne, however, there are enough ath¬ 
letic thrills to satisfy all Fairbanks’ 
admirers. 

the character of Charlie Jackson, 
an eccentric young fellow of inven¬ 
tive genius, the star dedicates himself 
to the task of pleasing one girl. The 
locale of the story is Greenwich Vil¬ 
lage, New York City. The girl in the 
case, played by Marguerite DeLa- 
Motte, is a philanthropist of the “Lady 
Bountiful" type. She wants to inter¬ 
est an endless chain of wealthy per¬ 
sons who will open an endless chain 
of refined homes to an endless chain 
of slum children, thus building up their 
characters and making them better 
citizens. In assisting her to accom¬ 
plish this high ideal, Charlie Jackson 
involves himself in innumerable mirth- 
provoking- situations from which he ex¬ 
tricates himself throught a combination 
of ingenius devices and daring stunts. 

Each episode and incident of the pic¬ 
ture is vividly expressed and the on¬ 
looker watches the plot very intently 
as the contents of the celluloid reels 
are projected upon the screen. The 
love romance is most splendidly dis¬ 
posed of and we cannot help admiring 
our resourceful hero despite the fact 
that his schemes often go wrong and 
no one seems to understand him. A 
happy ending is brought about very log- 
^ ically when the lover rescues the girl 
from a gambling house to which she 
has been lured by the villain. 

The photography in this picture is ex¬ 
cellent throughout, and one leaves the 
theatre with the feeling that “The 
Nut” is a real hero. 


“The Nut” Gives Star Many New 
Opportunities 


It appears that Douglas Fairbanks’ 
success has been due in a great meas¬ 
ure to his deviation from the conven¬ 
tional and traditional in motion pic¬ 
tures. This is especially true of his 
most recent production, “The Nut,” 
distributed by the United Artists Cor¬ 
poration, and now showing at the 
. Theatre. 

Iji this story Fairbanks takes the 
part of an eccentric young fellow 
whose hobby is invention. He is 
deeply in love with a girl who lives 
on the floor above him in a Green¬ 
wich Village apartment house. Hav¬ 
ing laid siege to this lady’s heart, he 
invents ways of pleasing her and he 
also invents ways of getting out of 
the trouble caused by his inventions. 

Complications develop in the story 
when Doug undertakes to win the 
hand of the girl by obtaining for her 
permission to use the home of a num¬ 
ber of wealthy persons in a philan¬ 
thropic project through which she 
hopes to make better citizens of New 
York’s slum children. 

He is opposed in this plan by a 
very plausible chap who poses as the 
girl’s benefactor, but who in reality is 
the proprietor of a gambling house. 
The character portrayal through this 
picture is excellent because none of 
the characters are over-done; all true- 
to-life types. 

Although on« laughs uproarously at 
“The Nut’s misfortunes, he has the 
trick of holding your sympathy; you 
feel sorry for the predicaments he gets 
into because of his earnestness as a 
suitor. Not only does he get out of 
his troubles because of his agility, but 
also because of his quick wit and in¬ 
ventive genius. A few of his tribula¬ 
tions involve being suspected of mur¬ 
der, starting a fire, getting caught in 
the street in B. V. D.’s, robbing a wax 
figure museum and making a single- 
handed raid on a gambling house. 

As Charlie Jackson, Fairbanks gives 
one of the best character portayals of 
his career,. Not only does he endow 
the role with a wealth of humanness 
and sympathy, but he injects a droll 
humor into his work which brands him 
as a comedian of highest rank. 

Marguerite De La Motte in the femi¬ 
nine role proves a very bewitching 
heroine and William Lowery is con¬ 
vincing as the gambling house proprie¬ 
tor. The supporting players are well- 
chosen, rounding out a well balanced 
cast. 

“The Nut” was directed by Ted Reed 
who has made the most of every op¬ 
portunity. The smoothness of the con¬ 
tinuity is a tribute to Director Reed’s 
cutting and to the work of William 
Parker and Lotta Woods who prepared 
the scenario from Kenneth Davenport’s 
story. 


Douglas Fairbanks’ new picture 
“The Nut” which opened at the 

. Theatre yesterday for a 

.run has all the elements that 

go to make up a successful photoplay. 
In all probability this offering will 
prove to be one of the star’s most 
popular vehicles. 

Possessing the usual spontaniety 
and swiftness of action that charac¬ 
terize all Fairbanks’ celluloid crea¬ 
tions, it is further distinguished by 
some of the most unique novelty fea¬ 
tures ever utilized in the making of a 
photoplay. 

Like other Fairbank’s plays, this 
film is conspicuous for its clean enter¬ 
tainment. As is very appropriately set 
forth in the opening sub-title, “there 
are no- murders in the first act, no 
ruined homes in the second, and no 
regenerated hero anywhere in the pic¬ 
ture.” 

The theme of the story is love— 
the unquenchable love of a man for 
a maid. And the romance that runs 
through these five reels of exhuber- 
ant, wholesome fun forms the founda¬ 
tion for a very clever and intriguing- 
plot. The whole story happens in 
Greenwich Village, famous Bohemian 
quarter of New York City. The play 
derives its name from the fact that 
“Doug” as Charlie Jackson, the ec¬ 
centric hero, earns the nickname of 
‘ The Nut” because he is an inventor 
and on accounjt of the devices he re¬ 
sorts to in his efforts to win the 
heart of the fair lady. 

Ably assisting Fairbanks in the pre¬ 
sentation of this story is a capable 
cast including Marguerite De La 
Motte, who registered such a distinct 
triumph with the agile “Doug” in 
“The Mark of Zorro.” The villain 
in the piece is William Lowery who has 
been hissed to success as “heavy” in 
several Fairbanks’ producions. Bar¬ 
bara La Marr, in addition to furnishing 
a very pleasing amount of pulchritude, 
gives a splendid characterization as 
consort to the villain. 

In the story, Charlie Jackson’s chief 
contender for high honors in gallantry 
is Philip Feeney, in reality a gambler, 
but known in the Village merely as a 
man about town. 

The failure of several of the hero’s 
inventions, created to arouse the girl’s 
interest as well as to help put through 
her project to make better citizens of 
New York’s slum children, almost re¬ 
sults in his downfall as a Romeo. The 
way in which he finally triumphs is 
disclosed in a climax more spectacular 
than anything ever before undertaken 
by this active and versatile star. 

Ted Reed’s direction of this photoplay 
shows him to be a master of detail and 
to possess a keen understanding of 
hoste serio-comic situations that give 
life its human flavor. 

The picture was scenarized by Wil¬ 
liam Parker and Lotta Woods from a 
gtory by Kenneth Davenport. There is 
nothing lacking either in love interest 
or suspense, and the drama is always 
genuine and convincing. Lighting ef¬ 
fects and photography are most com¬ 
mendable, especially some of the views 
of Miss De La Motte and Miss La Marr. 
Taken all in all, “The Nut” is a very 
pleasing picture. 


A comedy with heart interest; a 
love story with appeal; a tale of mad 
adventure; a chronicle of conflicting 
emotions set forth in a human way 
and highly seasoned with spectacular 
stunts and astounding novelties—such 
a story has Douglas Fairbanks pre¬ 
sented in his fifth United Artists’ pro¬ 
duction which opened yesterday at the 
. Theatre for a . run. 

This decidedly different picture can 
be characterized as an obstacle race 
for the heart of a maid. It is fittingly 
named, for the hero, madly in love 
with the girl who lives in the same 
apartment house with him, so loses 
his sense of proportion that he easily 
deserves the appelation of “The Nut”. 

The genial Douglas, as Charlie 
Jackson, starts out in life by being 
eccentric. He dresses by machinery, 
makes love with fireworks and w r ax- 
works and sets out to win his way 
to the heart of the lady of his choice 
by making her hobby his hobby. 

At one point in the story our hero 
finds himself running through the 
streets in his underclothes. Another 
time he is forced to pretend he is a 
corpse. All unwittingly he starts a 
fire. And finally he gets himself sus¬ 
pected of murder—all in his efforts to 
help the girl whom in reality he is 
merely humiliating and embarassing 
through his ponderous attempts at 
chivalry. 

As foil to the byplay in this pro¬ 
duction a serious note is added when 
the suave and polished proprietor of a 
gambling house entangles the heroine 
in his web of dark intrigue. The de¬ 
nouement of the story is brought 
about by a spectacular rescue of the 
girl. 

In the first reels of the picture very 
few of the typical Fairbanks’ stunts 
are resorted to. We find the s^ar car¬ 
rying his story by virtue of his excel¬ 
lent character portrayal. In this offer¬ 
ing, as in “The Mark of Zorro,” “Doug v 
proves that he is an actor first and 
then an athlete. 

He is admirably supported by Mar¬ 
guerite De La Motte, as the feminine 
lead and William Lowery as the vil¬ 
lainous gambler. The work of other 
members of the cast is equally com¬ 
mendable, especially that of Barbara 
La Marr, whose seductive charm adds 
considerable to the picture. 

“The Nut” is developed by William 
Parker and Lotta Woods from a story 
by Kenneth Davenport. The screen 
version is deftly handled from an ed¬ 
itorial standpoint, and leaves nothing 
to be desired in the way of story 
value. 

This picture brings to the screen a 
new director in the person of Ted 
Reed. And if “The Nut” is a fair 
criterion of his ability as a megaphone 
wielder, we may expect to find him 
guiding the destinies of many success¬ 
ful photoplays. 
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